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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 
THE GATE OF GOLD. 


Sue read:—and again the dark clouds came, 
And wrapp’d in their strength the letters of flame ; 
And again was the darkness rent asunder, 
With a crash more sudden and loud than thunder, 
And the fear of her spirit passed away, 
And she felt in her breast a dreamy pleasure, 
While she read the words that before her lay 
In a mellower flame and a lighter measure : 
Daughter of beauty! the Gate of Gold, 
That bas never betore been backward rolled, 
“For mortal step, now opes for thee ; 
And the diamond piles that within it shine, 
‘ And the ocean of life that flows in wine ; 
* All these—all these are for thee—tor thee 


And the gardens of beauty that daily shoot, 
From their branches, ripe and fragrant fruit; 
‘ And the bow’rs that within them be; 

Where the midnight moon falls gently round, 
And the fountain sends its silvery sound ; 

** All these—all these are tor thee—for thee 


And the lake, and the barge, and the light guitar, 
And the sweet song warbled to beauty’s star, 
“ By him thou hast wandered to see; 
And—but think of all that can flow from love, 
* And think of all thatis bright ab. ve, 
« And more than these are tor thee—for thee 


She read—and again the dark cloud came, 

And robed in its strength the letters of flame 

And slowly opened the gate of pearls, 

And showed in the vista a group of girls ; 

Ob! they were lovely as summer dawn, 

When it looks in blushes on lake and lawn 

And a long bright fetter of flowers ran round 

Cheir beautiful limbs, and each playful bound 
lightened or loosened the cham, and showed 

How the form through the thin white vesture glowed ; 
And the wave of the arm, and the heave of the breast, 
Like a round summer moon through her silvery vest; 
And the footsteps ligit as the dewfall’s rain 

And the curls whose links were Cupid’s chain ; 

And the eye with that luscious lustre fraught, 

Which charms the soul from all other thought 

Ihe cheek of rose, and the lip of blisses, 

Seeking to bathe in a shower of kisses :— 

She saw all these as they danced along 

lo the sound of tabor, and lute, and song ; 

Binding, unbinding the chain of flowers, 

And wooing one more to their happy bowers ; 

And as backward the pearly portal rolled, 

They led her on through the “* Gate of Gold.” ArpHa. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK 


MY AUNT DEBORAH. 


A most remarkable woman was my old Aunt De- 
rah! Yet she was not exactly my aunt either, but 
y mother’s; sister to my grandfather. She 
1 Englishwoman, and therefore full of whims, and 
reyudices, and odd notions from her birth, like all 


MIRROR. 


was 


Unglishwomen ; and these, though subdued and kept 
nu the back-ground while youth bloomed in her 
lieek and sparkled in her eyes, as age came on, and 
vrought with it firmness to her character and deci- 
nto her feelings—as age is very apt to do—these 
stew with her growth and strengthened with her 
trength, and came to be visible in every action, and 
) stamp a peculiar expression even upon every 
vught. My Aunt Deborah was a favourite with her 
ther, and her grandfather doted upon her—that is, 





‘called a literary turn, in a small way. Novels, and | 


romances, and pretty pathetic stories, with about as| 
much nature in them as there is of valour in a suck-| 


_ing-dove, were not so prevalent in those days as they | 
, are at present ; but still there were enough of them, | 


| and, in all supposable probability, by far too many; 


| 
and these valuable productions of human wisdom | 
did my venerated ancestors, the father and grandfa- 
ther of my Great-aunt Deborah, much incline to! 
love, and ponder over. In fact, her first reading les- | 
sons were taken from a tender story, in six enormous 
volumes, entitled the ** Mysterious Menace, or the 
Romance of Castle Crackbrain,”’ or some other veri-| 
table history with a cognomen of similar dimensions. 
It is not, therefore, by any means astonishing that, 
as my Great-aunt Deborah advanced in years, her’ 
predilection for this species of light reading—so mis- 
named—should have kept pace with her growth, and 
become, in time, an appetite as absolute as those 


| 
which prompted her, at certain regular intervals of 


| the day, to exercise the indispensable functions of 


mastication and deglutition. Thus it happened that, 
by force of reading nothing but fictitious narratives, 
full of improbable incidents and impossible cha- 
racters, and taking no manner of notice of the inci- 


dents that were passing, and the characters that were 


| existing around her, in course of time my Great-aunt 


hen she was young; and they were both of what is’ 


Deborah grew up to womanhood, as ignorant of the 
world and all its ways, as utterly unconscious of the 
fashions and desires, the contrivances and schemes, 
the rogueries and littlenesses of that most heterogene- 
ous mixture, man, as though her life had been pass- 
ed within the walls of one of those dismal convents 
that figured so largely in her miscellaneous reading. 
In fact, the world she lived in was one of her own 
contriving, and a very queer concern it was, Accord- 
ing to her notions, every man she met with, possess- 
ing a decent figure and a handsome face, was eithe 
a disguised nobleman predestined to become her 
worser half, or the afflicted lover of some other love- 
ly lady, and therefore entitled to all her sympathy ; or, 
at the very least, a most amiable, upright, and accom- 
plished being, the hero, or, at all events, worthy to be 
the hero of some other equally ingenious hypothesis 
—and by the same rule of judgment, every ill-favour-! 
ed unfortunate was infallibly set down for a rogue, or 
a tyrant, or an assassin. Her time was divided be- 

tween reading, imagining adventures similar to those 

of which she read, Now, with all 

this perversion of reason and imagination, my excel- | 


lent and amiable aunt was, as I have already inti- | 


and dreaming. 


mated, brimful of prejudices; the first and grandest | 
of which was a firm conviction that, out of England, 

her native land, there was nothing decent or endu- | 
rable, either in character, manners, climate, soil, or, | 
to sum up all inthree most comprehensive words, in| 
any thing. Who would have supposed that, with such | 
notions and such habits, my Great-aunt Deborah | 
would have married a creditable, reputable, industri- 
ous, painstaking man, as decided a creature of mat- 


ed up some small morsels in the division? Yet all 
these things came to pass; and every one of my read- 
ers will, I doubt not, join with me in thinking my 
Aunt Deborah a most remarkable woman. 

But, after all, it is not upon account of these sin- 
gularities that I have bestowed that epithet upon 
jher; but it is in consideration of one most extraor- 
|}dinary and almost incredible feature in her charac- 
iter, to which I have not as yet in the slightest de- 
gree alluded. ‘This was—and I almost fear to ven 
ture upon making the assertion, lest my readers set 
me down incontinently as one that says the thing 
which is not--a disposition to taciturnity, such as was 





perhaps never before witnessed in one of her darling 
sex—at least history makes no mention of any such, 
and it cannot be supposed that a fact so wonderful 
would have been passed over in silence, had it evet 
occurred—and probably—to a degree of probability 
not less striking than would justify 
ing all Wall-street to a farthing—never will. 


imanin Ww iger- 
Words 
are actually wanting to express the extent to which 
perhaps I 


iccomplish this desideratum more 


my aunt was sparing inthe use of them; 
cannot hope to 
successtully than by declaring the fact 


that she once 
staid a week in one of the hotels at Albany 
} 


for a sloop to come down the river, and left the whole 


“ ’ 
nting 


household, landlord, landlady, waiters, cook, and 
chamber-maid, in the full conviction that she was 
dumb by nature, utterly incapable of speech. I had 


this fact from mine host himself, and therefore its 
authenticity ts beyond dispute 

Aunt Deborah 
managed to preserve her powers of locution, using 


rarely. No 


interesting, mm 


It is inconceivable to me how my 


them so imtreaty, no ivsimuation, no 


subject’ however event however 


extraordinary, not even contradiction, could pre- 
upon her to talk like flu- 


I verily believe that her death was occasion- 


vail with any thing 
ency. 
ed solely by an examination which she was forced to 
undergo before a master, in a ten years’ suit in chan 
cery, Wherein she was called upon to testify concern 
ing sundry transactions of her deceased husband, in 
the purchase and sale of various tracts of land, of all 
which the good lady knew no more than Hannibal, 
the Carthaginian. Her ignorance unhappily availed 
her nothing. She was worried with questions and 
cross-questions, and, what was worse, compelled to 
answer them. killed her \ 


markable woman was my Great-aunt Deborah 


I am sure it very re 


FOR THE NEW-VYORK MINRROT 


HIOME. 
My next desire is, void of care and strife 
Tu lead a soft, secure, inglorious life 
A country cottage nea 
A winding valley ane 
uct me to the sacred shade 
are sung by Spartan toad 
Hemus’ billy crown 






» lofty wood 
Some god con 
Where bacchanal» 
Or lift me hight 
Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down 
some solitary piace 

retreat from buman race.” 


Or lead met 
‘And cover my 


I do not know one who has been more unfortu 


ter-of-fact as she was of fancy ; would have emigrated | nate in his dealings with the world than Arthur Va 
with him to America; become a sharer with him in | lette ; many successive griefs have already met him, 
all the comforts and enjoyments of increasing wealth; | and he is spoken of by his acquaintance in terms ot 
and finally have died at the age of seventy, a widow |compassion. But they do not comprehend his cha- 
of some twenty years standing, and left behind her |racter and feelings. 
half-a-dozen fortunes for her nephews, nieces, and |need of commiseration: I think he is the happiest 


others nearest of kin, as the lawyers said, who pick- ‘man J ever saw: and he finds all this happiness in 


Perhaps there is no one less in 
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the bosom of his family. By the failures which re- 
cently agitated the commercial world, he has been re- 
duced from wealth to a very moderate competency ; 
and his family have yielded, without a murmur, all 
the splendours of fashion, for the simplicity and se- 
clusion which the strictest economy could suggest. I 
spent an hour with him the other evening. We walk- 
ed up to his place together, from the dust and confu- 
sion of the city. [tis situated a short distance out 
of town; and as the fields and woods gradually ap- 
peared around us, and the breeze became purer, and 
the sultriness of the crowded and unhealthy streets 
was exchanged for the fresh air and nameless scents 
which came blended together with such agreeable in- 
fluence from the meadow and wood, the traces of 
care left his brow, and his step quickened with the 
elasticity of pleased expectation. His abode, how- 
ever deficient in the improvemenss with which riches 
decorate the mansions of the great, had yet an air 
of simple and natural loveliness pleasanter to gaze 
on; and as we entered its little winding walk, and 
trod beneath the over-hanging branches of its bud- 
ding trees, and his children came forth to meet him 
with kisses, [thought their rosy cheeks and sparkling 
eyes were richer ornaments than statues and coiummns, 
and the sound of their young voices, in the utterance 
of pure and careless feelings, more grateful to the 
heart than the pealing anthems of heroes and kings. 
His wife also ran out, and, blushing at the sight of a 
Stranger, paused, with a slight though graceful em- 
barrassment, which warranted the suspicion that, but 
for me, her greeting would have been more free and 
warm-hearted. Among the furniture which my friend 
had saved from the rapacity of creditors, was a pic- 


ture—the work of some of those inspired Italian ar- | 


tists whose imaginations are imbued with the spirit 
which in their country pervades all nature’s creation. 
It was the image of a Swiss soldier in the act of leav- 
ing his native land. The sun is setting—the sky, all 
lighted up with his melancholy and expiring glory, 
reflects its hues upon the mountain, the meadow, the 
wood and the stream. The quiet scene is pencilled 
with surpassing beauty upon the bosom of a lake, on 
whose shore a cottage arrests the wanderer's gaze; 
for his wife and children are before the door, and 
looking after him. 

** Poor fellow,” said Arthur; ‘ his manly heart is 
swelling now. Thousands, like him, have torn them- 
selves trom their homes, to find a gory and a name- 
less grave upon the field of battle. 

I left my friend soon, but the picture yet hung in 


my imagination. ‘The image of the husband and fa- 
ther, thus breaking away from his quiet abode, to 
mingle in the brutal scenes of war, led me to reflect 
upon the value of a home, and the miseries of those 
who are without one 
thy the many whom circumstances have banished 


I regard with sincere syimpa- 
from their native land. The commotions of Europe 
have driven thousands to our shores, and I never can 
see these, especially the poorer class, with their 
strange accent and foreign style of dress, taking 
theiv solitary rambles among the crowds of beings 
here connected together by the ties of relationship 
and affection, without yielding them the passing feel- 
ing of sympathy. 

The kindest gift of nature is our affections: all! 
others are valuable only as auxiliary to this. I am 
convinced it ts in their rational cultivation that we 
are to look for content, and that all the ambition 
which would tempt us away upon foreign enterprise, 
isa vain and dangerous feeling. Whatever, therefore, 
contributes to render home attractive, possesses a 
value infinitely above that which it could claim on 
any other consideration ; and a thousand little trifles 


in manners and accomplishments, contemptible if 
cherished only for vanity, when shedding their influ- 
ence over that most delightful of all pictures, an at- 


| fectionate and happy family, assume importance, and 
beauty, and rank among the virtues. 

To a man immersed in the cares of business, yet 
who retains sufficient purity of mind to estimate pro- 
perly the many false amusements and melancholy 
scenes of a great city like this, his home is a subject 


of powerful interest. In the labours of the day he 


has in a great measure to conceal his real character, | 


and bend aimself to occupations calculated neither to 
improve his mind nor his heart. He mingles with 
his fellow-men without any ties of affection. It is 
his business to suspect, and sometimes to deceive. 
He enters a great arena where all are striving to take 
advantage of each other, and in the ordinary course 
of affairs he sees the worst traits of human nature ; 
scenes of fraud are developed which he cannot ex- 
“pose, and wretchedness he is unable to relieve. It 
is necessary for him to become often callous to the 
|voice of sorrow ; to endure bis own disappointments 
without sympathy, and often accompanied by the tr- 
‘umphs of those who have profited by his losses. 
The generous romance of youth and the fine impulses 
of feeling would be out of place, and despised in the 
great crowd of avaricious and unfriendly beings press 
ing on to their own designs; and he, in many im- 
stances, beholds the impudent and heartless grasp- 
ing rewards demed to modest merit and generous 
| frankness. All private interests and helpless virtue 
are crushed on the mighty thoroughfare; eager and 
‘careless feet tread even upon the graves of beings 
he has loved, and others are continually shufiled off 
the scene, and go down time's ceaseless stream among 
the wrecks of departed things, with as little nouce as 
the dried leaf falls from the tree in autumn 
From the anxious and wearisome struggles of such 
a scene, where shall the labourer turn when the hum 
dies away, and the shadows of night come down 
around him? He who has a home knows well enough 
the consolation which awaits him: his feet conduct 
him where his heart has ever been—to the pure at- 
mosphere of his own domestic circle. Perhaps he is 
a son, and he hastens to the only spot on the tace of 
the wide earth where he knows he may fling away 
suspicion Kind parents and aflectionate sisters are 
around him; his mind is disentangled trom the thou- 
sand irksome ties which have bound him down to the 
erovelling earth, and the feelings and affections long 
frozen up in his heart, gush out like fountains at the 
‘coming on of spring. Or if he be a husband and a 
father, the well-known voices of his children come 
upon his ears like the warblings of birds, and the af- 
fection of their mother ts visible every where around 
him, as if he weve aleceady the inhabitant of a better 
Here he rests from his labours, and becomes 
His anx- 


world. 
invigorated for the trials that are to come. 
ieties and his enjoyments are so nicely balanced, 
that his happiness is without satiety, and new exer- 
tions are agreeable. In seeking success, here he has 
nature to aid him: all other enterprises are fraught 
with doubt and danger; and even the unmixed de- 
lights he meets with elsewhere, pall upon the taste, 
and their stimulants are only the harbingers of subse- 
quent despondency. But the charms of home are 
the wholesome and natural pleasures of the heart: 
instead of corrupting, they strengthen and improve 
it. Many a noble fellow has been ruined for the 
want of a home: he has no one to dissipate the 
gloom which the day gathers around the soul, and his 
wandering affections seek repose in vain, ull he al- 
lows them to settle upon forbidden objects. 

The city teems with young men of excellent 
minds, and gifted with all the sources of happiness, 
which need only cultivation to render them a bless- 
ing: to whom those refreshing shades of evening, 
which fall upon others with a thousand consoling in- 
fluences, bring danger, and perhaps ruin. They are 


either strangers in town, whose families reside 


' 
labroad, or their homes are rendered disagreeable b, 
some secret and pernicious spell—the bad passions 
jor neglect, in which many indulge, unconscious 
lof the consequences to which they lead. A tyran 
‘| nical father, a heartless wife, or even the careless- 
‘ness of a family, who have not the intelligence o: 
the inclination te render home pleasant, drive many 
a man forth into the haunts of vice, where disease, 
‘and sin, and wretchedness accomplish his destrue- 
tion. I cannot believe that the crowds of fine young 
men whom I have seen thronging around the bars ot 
taverns, or parading through the streets, with all the 
fatal marks of recklessness and debauchery—I can 
not believe that these have thus abandoned wantonly 
the pure and sweet pleasures of happy homes. Ther 
is a secret in this, which wives, mothers and sisters 
can unravel. 
words, where all should be cheerfulness and love 


on 
There are clouded faces and ungentl 


There cannot be many so coarse in their tastes, so 
dull in their understandings, so corrupt and bad iy 
their hearts, as to plunge into the absorbing vortexe. 
of dissipation which, in every part of this city, ar 

dragging down so many healthy bodies and lofty 
minds into ruin, without some private cause. Th: 
whole sum of sensual gratifications which all suc! 
enjoy during the period of their lives, is nothing whe 

compared with one calm happy hour of domesti 
peace. 

] cannot picture any scene more pleasing than 
family groups: there is nothing else in nature like 
them. If I were a painter, it should be my joy often 
to study fine subjects in the physical world. Th 
glorious sunset, or the breaking of day; the quiet 
green wood, with its gushing brook and many-colour- 
ed flowers, or the silvery river stealing and winding 
aleng by its fringed and shaded shores—my concep 
tion of all these I should glory to embody upon ean 
vass; but | have never lingered around the cheerful! 
hearth of one pure happy family without dreaming 
of pictures surpassing them all. There is a want ot 
worldliness in these scenes which wins upon th 
fancy. [have known men for years, in the mer 
way of business, without the slightest esteem for thei: 
characters or interest in their fortunes, who, afte: 
having seen them in their own homes, mingling in 
the familiar and gracetul pleasures of their families 
discovered a thousand good qualities, that raise: 
them in my estimation. 

It is, however, to women that we must look for th: 
charms of home: their gentle attentions and winning 
ways must steal upon the gloom of man's thoughts 
and reveal his lighter and pleasanter feelings, How 
important it is, then, that the education of female: 
should be adapted to this end! It is for this that ] 
would have them value the fashionable accomplish 
ments of the day; not to astonish a party with 
[am bur 
half satisfied with a dashing belle who sings in 


waltz or a finely-executed piece of music. 


crowded drawing-room, and can scarcely unite in th: 
warm compliments with which she is so profusels 
greeted; but I have stood aside to gaze with admira 
tion deeper than I chose to utter, when a happ 
wife and mother was singing to her husband his fa 
vourite airs, and the voices of her children came i: 
mingling with the music. 

If, then, a man’s home exerts so important an in 
fluence upon his character and destiny, it cannot be 
amiss to inquire what will cause it to be the centr: 
of his thoughts. Is it fashion? He may meet crowd: 
of the fairest and gayest, and yet be alone. Is i! 
splendour? His apartments shall be decorated wit! 
all that wealth can purchase, and his eye still fin 
nothing but misery. Is it luxury?) You may tre 
his senses with ambrosial perfumes, and tempt hi: 
palate with the feast of kings, and he will soon tu: 
away coldly and sick at heart. Not even leisure at 
opportunity to devise and execute great enterprises 
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will give the lustre of real cheerfulness to his cheek, 
and its buoyancy to his bosom: nothing but the com- 
munion of gentle feelings will ever awaken him to 
all life's real blessings. Fashion and splendour, lux- 
ury and fame, derive their fictitious value from the 
caprice of the world; their triumphs are cold and 
brief; they are ethereal intoxications, and pass away 
like light fevers of the soul, leaving it weaker for 
their exhilarations. But the indulgence of the affec- 
tions is the vivacity of health and virtue; you drink 
pleasure from a natural spring, whose fountain is in 
the heart. Providence has guarded the dazzling ways 
which ambition and the passions of mankind gene- 
‘ally prompt them to pursue with innumerable perils, 


as if to show they were forbidden ground; while along | 


the humbler path of domestic life peace and pleasure 
ome unbidden, unattended with danger, and almost 
without pain. From the soil of the first, art and la- 
bour can raise no plants but what are without colour 
or fragrance, and svon fade away; while along the 
latter, natural flowers spring up exuberantly, and 
scent the air with wholesome fragrance. 
In all the public stations of life, the very best and 
most fortunate have generally failed to secure then 
own happiness, unless such as they snatched during 


and at night he has whist-clubs and billiard-tables to | 


beguile the hours, which, with the additional aid of 
segars and wine, pass at length away. I saw him 
the other night, while the full moon was in the mid- 
dle sky, reeling from the theatre to his cheerless 
dwelling, and I could not, while I shook my head 
again at his sad miscalculations, refrain from the 
thought of how much better and happier his destiny 
would have been, had he but given up all the splen- 
dour of wealth and fashion for a happy home. F. 





DESULTORY SELECTIO! NS. 





GENTLENESS. 

Wuotver understands his own interest, and is pleased 
with the beautiful, rather than the deformed, will be careful 
to cherish the virtue of gentleness. It requires but a slight 
knowledge of human nature to convince us that much of 
happiness in lite must depend upon the cultivation of this 
virtue. The man of a wild, boisterous spirit, who gives 
loose reins to his temper, is, generally speaking, a stranger 
to happiness; he lives in a continual storm; the bitter 
waters of contention and strife are always swellmg up in 
‘the soul, destroying his peace, and imparting their banetul 


| 
_intlueance to all with whom he is connected. He excites 


THE FORCE OF IMAGINATION, 


A Lucchese peasant, shooting sparrows, saw his dog at 
tacked by a strange and very ferocious mastiff. He tried 
to separate the animals, ay) received a bite from his own 
dog, which instantly ran off through the fields. The wound 
was healed in a few days, but the dog was not to be found; 
and the peasant, after some time, began to feel symptoms 
of nervous agitation. He conceived that the dog, from his 
disappeariog, was mad, and within a day or two after this 
idea bad struck him, he began to feel symptoms of hydro- 


phobia. They grew hourly more violent; he raved, and 


, had all the evidences of the most violent distemper. As he 


was lying, with the door open, to let in the last air that he 
was to breathe, he heard his dog tark. The animal ran 
| Up to the bed-side, licked his hand, aud frolicked about the 
‘room. It was clear that he, at least, was in perfect health 
The peasaut’s mind was relieved at the instant; he got up 
with renewed strength, dressed himself, plunged his head 
in a basin of water, and, thus refreshed, walked imto the 
room to his astonished family The statement is made i 

a memoir, by Professor Barbantini; aud it is not ane 
ble that many attacks of a disease so strongly dependent 
on the imagmation, might be equally cured by ascertaining 
the state of the animal by which the bite was given 


ANECDOTE OF AN EAGLE. 


A boatman, while engaged in conveying salt on the 


A 
the intervals of their traffic with the world. There is) the disgust and ill will of those who are acquainted with his | Onondaga lake, a few years since, saw a large gray eagl 


i fine fellow of my acquaintance, who set out early 
tn life to be rich. 
sures which interfered with his favourite design, and 
to devote himself entirely to the acquisition of wealth 
and eminence in his profession. He resolved to live 
a single life, for a wife and children 
stronger calls both upon his ime and purse than he |, 
could conveniently answer. 
for a considerable time, and as he possessed much ta- 


He resolved to sacrifice all plea-| 
‘\tleness. 


would make |) 
ler than argument, and will often prevail when that would ject 


He continued his career || 


character, and but few can be found to wish him success m 
lany of his undertakings. Not so is the influence of geu- 
This virtue wili assist its possessor in all his law- 
‘tul undertakings; it will often render him successtul when 
nothing else could; it is exceedingly lovely and attractive 
in its appearance; it wins the hearts of all; it is even strong- 


'be powerless and ineflectual ; it shows that man can put a 
| bridle upon his passions, that he is above the iguoble vulgar, 


|| whose characterestic is to storm aud rage like the troubled 


cutting hes gyrations m the aw, appare utly noticmg some 
prey in the lake beneath lo a moment he poised, and 
darted from his altitude into the water, from which he was 
unable to rise. A continued flapping with his broad and 
extended pinions kept him from being drawn under, and 
proved that his diamond eyes | ad not mistaken their ol 

He ap; roached the land slowly, the unknown crea 
ture below acting as propellant and helmsman, The boat 
man grew interested in the aflau and landed. The eagle 


on touching terra firma, showed himself fastened to a fine 


lent and many friends, his advances were rapid. His | ocean, at every little adversity ordisappointmentthat crosses salmon. Our hero, thinking it me to take his share of 


fortune has already exceeded his former wishes, and 
his fame is equal to his fondest hopes; but he himself 
who will never a 
He boards at ; 
but spends his evenings at theatres, 


isa sulky and peevish being, 
enjoy a Single true blessing in life. 
splendid hotel, 
balls, or taverns, wondering that other men who is 
not half his riches, are sa merry in the occupations 
to which their necessity drives them, 


iH 
I remember another, whom { consider a still greater | 
He also had conceived the 


object of commiseration. 
desire of wealth; but he was volatile and free-hearted, 
ind never thought of persevering industry and econo- 
iny: he was to be rich by some dashing speculation. 
Ile deemed the world intolerable to a poor man; and 


once told me, that, without elegant horses and a fine | 


house, with plenty to carry him through all the varie- 
tres of fashionable pleasures, he should never know 
what it was to be happy. I shook my head sagely at 
his mad-cap opinions, and attempted to moralize a 
little, but it would not de; even while I was holding 
him by the button and instilling, or striving to instil 
into him some of those wise precepts which every 
hody bas at his tongue’s end, his eye caught an ac- 
quaintance riding by ina gig: Tom stopped, and Bob 
juunped in; and seizing the reins, he gave a crack of 
the whip that made the horse leap forward, and off 
they dashed for Cato’s, leaving me to pursue my so- 
litary ramble. | knew him well enough to have learn- 

1 his affection for a charming gitl, who, I believe, 
tully returned it; bat she was poor, and couid not 
promote my friend Bob’s dreams of wealth. He crush- 
ed therefore his own passion without much difficulty, 
ind soon after paid his addresses to a rich, ugly, and 
bad-tempered woman, who now renders him the very 
personificative of mortification and misery. His wish 
fur money, therefore, is realized, but he has no longer 
iny tie to bind him to his true interest: he has no 
home. His spacious dwelling is full of magnificence, 
and possesses all that is calculated to gratify the idlest 
taste, but it has neither intellect nor affection. He 
spends all his days in wandering carelessly about, 


\ their paths; it shows that he can soar away in the bright 


jatmosphere of good feeling, and live ma continual sun- 


shine, when all around him are enveloped in clouds and 
|| darkness, and driven about like maniacs, the sport of thei 
own passions, The most favourable situations in life, the 


most lovely objects in nature, wealth, and all that is calcu- 


lated to increase the happiness of man, lose thew charm 


upon a heart destitute of this virtue 


FEMALE EDUCATION, 


| Vocal music should never be neglected in the education 


of a young lady. Besides preparing her to join in that 


part of public worship which consists in psalmody, a will, 


enable her to sooth the 
the sorrows that will sometimes intrude into her own bo- 
som, may all be relieved by a song, where sound and sen- 
timent unite to act upon the mind, I here mtroduce a tact 
|which has been suggested to me by my profession, and that 
is, the exercise of the organs of the breast, by singing, con- 
tributes very much to defend them from those diseases to 
which the climate and other causes expose them. The 
Germans are seldom afflicted with consumptions, nor have 
lever known but one instance of spitung blood among 
them. This, I believe, is in part oceasioned by the strength 
which their lungs acquire by exercising them trequently in 
vocal music, for this constitutes an essential branch ot their 
education. The music-master of our acade my has furnish 
ed me with an observation still more m favour of this opt 
nion. He informed me that he had known several in- 
stances of persons who were strongly disposed to con 
sumption, Who were restored to health by the exercise of 
their lungs in singing Dr. Rush 


AN INGENIOUS THIEP. 


A considerable wager was laid by a gentleman that he 
would procure an tndian chief who would steal the sheet 
from under a person without waking him. The thing was 
effected in the following manner: the chief approached 
the person, who lay on his side, from behind, carefully 
folded up the sheet in small compact plaits till it reached 


his back; then taking a feather, he tickled the ear of the 


sleeper, who immediately scratched his face and rolled ' 


over on the other side, when, with a slight effort, he com- 
pletely released the sheet, and bore it off in triumph 


| 
cares of domestic life; and even 


the plunder, cut himseli a stout cudgel, and approached 
the unperial bird of Jove; which, having his talons fast, 
was unable to rise, advance, or recede Three times was 
the club raised to strike, but the noble bearing of the regal 
bird, and his undaunted front, made even the boatman 
quail He could not assault umprisoned majesty The 
eagle exhibited no signs of fear, but occasionally nibbled 
the gills of his prize, and indignantly glanced at the mtru 
sive boatman At length the talons of one leg became re 
leased, and, by a dextrous turn, those of the other, when 
he soared away to his thunder clouds on high, leaving the 
much-coveted salmon to the boatman, who, on weighing 


it, found it to balance twenty-six pounds Morning Courier 





ORIGIN OF THE WORD COCKNEY,. 


Cockney is the distinguishing appellation by which those 
gentlemen are honoured who, beimg natives of the metro 
polis, are supposed never to have very tar exceeded the 
vibrative limits of St. Paul's clock or Bow-bell A citizen 
of London making an excursion with his son to the neigh 
bourhood of Highgate, the lad—who had never before 
taken a journey of such magnitude and extent—happening 
to hear a horse neigh—which was quite new to hun—hasti 
Barks ' 


rephed the father; neighs, you mean A 


ly exclaimed How that horse barks, daddy " 
you booby,’ 
dog barks, a horse neighs They had not proceeded far, 
when the youth, finding bis ears assailed by the sudden 
crowing of a cock, was so fascinated with the shrill and 
unexpected sound, that he instantly attracted his compa- 
niou’s attention with “* Hark, daddy, how that cock neighs !" 
lo which happy effusion of fancy the citizens of London 
will probably stand indebted for the name of cockney tc 


the end of time 


A DILEMMA, 
A man the other day speaking of the backwardness of 
he spring, said, ‘We shall never have warm weather as 
long as the snow continues On the mount uns—and I'm cer 
tain the snow will never get off the mountains tll itis warm 


weather 





This world were but a dreary wast 
To the lone child of sorrow 

Did not memory gild the past 
And hope light up to-morro™ 
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LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 
London, April 10, 1829. 

My pear M.—Yov have so often, and so perseveringly as- 
sailed me with importunities to write to you, that I have re- 
solved at last, in utter despair, despite my abhorrence of pen, 
ink, and letter-paper, to comply with your request; premis- 
ing, however, that you must endue yourself with fortitude to 
ineet the consequences, let them be as disastrous asthey may. 
I have long resisted all your entreaties, and even reproach- 
es; | have told youagain and again, that it was no more pos- 
sible for me to concoct an interesting document for you, 
than it would be for my Lord Eldon to look with any thing 
like complacency upon a measure which savours of an in- 
crease of intelligence or liberty to the plebeian vulgar; and 
you have as often desired me not to put myself to any un- 
necessary trouble in watching over your welfare, but sim- 
ply to do as I was bid, and leave all questions connected 
with your gratification, so far as that was to be affected by 
iny compliance, entirely to your own consideration. I have 
(ound this answer of yours, at last, unanswerable; so my 
latest conclusion in the matter is, to spare myself all fur- 
ther trouble in inventing, and you in refuting excuses for 
not writing, and, as the cheapest mode of settling the dis- 
pute, to write atonce, If the tax upon your time proves 
ultimately onerous, remember that it is not of my inflict- 
ing; vou have insisted that I shall devote sundry of my 
leisure hours to the task of spoiling good paper, and I, in 
return, shall expect that what I have written you will read. 

I shall not occupy myself and you, and this first spotless 
sheet, in giving you along description of my sensations 
and emotions upov landing in this marvellous country ; nor 
yet in striving to present you with any notion of my im- 
pressions on my arrival in this overgrown den, or, in po- 
liter phrase, metropolis. Uf you feel any resistless curio- 
sity to know what those impressions were, turn to almost 
any wandering American’s first letter, or, if you have such 
a thing at hand, to any book of travels perpetrated by 
some ambitious Yankee, and the chances are considerably 
in favour of your finding a chapter exclusively devoted to 
this subject, under the head of “ first day in London,” or 
‘reflections en arrival at London,”’ or something of simi- 
lar import; read this—after you have found it—and then 
consider wherein your friend, by reason of some peculia- 
rities of disposition with which you are tolerably familiar, 
would be likely to think or feel differently, and you will 
have as good an account as | could give; and I shall be 
spared the trouble. Allow me, however, to suggest one ad- 
ditional feature in the picture, one very general feeling in 
the minds of strangers on their first visit to this monstrous 
city, which, although every one must have been conscious 
of during the first tew days, | do not recollect to have seen 
mentioned in any book, or heard from the lips of any tra- 
veller—I mean the withering sense of loneliness, of desola- 
tion, in fact, that weighs upon the mind and spirits of the 
stranger, until he has formed acquaintances, and become, 
in some measure, familiarized to the scenes and faces that 
surround him. [have been conscious of this feeling be- 
tore, when I have visited remote cities in my own country, 
but never in so appalling a degree. The Johnny Newcome 
here feels himself indeed to be in the midst of a most po- 
pulous desart ; he wanders along, jostled by crowds of peo- 
ple, of whom he knows nothing, and with whom he scarcely 
teels himself to have any thing in common; faces innume- 
rable encounter hin wherever he turns his eyes, and all are 
strange, and full of occupation in which he has no interest; 
every thing, and every body, appears to be distinct from 
him; to whatsoever quarter he directs his steps, there is 
no hope of meeting a familiar countenance, or a smile of 
Of the thousands whose unobserving 
glance he meets—of the hundreds of thousands whom he 
knows to be existing all around him, there is not one that 
knows or cares any thing concerning him; to whom his 
life or death would be matter for a moment's consideration. 
All this may not appear very dreadful to you, sure as you 
are that you cannot look out from your second story ole. 
dow—by the way, are you still in that narrow dirty lane 
that you New-Yorkers dignity with the title of Nassau- 
street ?—without catching the eye of somebody whom you 
know, or who knows you; that if you wanted half-a-dollar, 
there are at least five thousand of your fellow-citizens both 
able and willing to supply your need ; and that if you should 


friendly greeting. 


|| happen to pop off in a hurry on some moonlight night, the 


melancholy occurrence would be known, and sighed over, | 


‘by half the population of the city, by breakfast-time the 
next morning. Butif you have any curiosity to know what 
it really is to feel lonesome, come here, and the first six 
days will enlighten you sufficiently upon that subject, to 


keep you from all inclination to try the experiment again | 


so long as you live, if it were a thousand years. 

But revenons @ nos moutons; which, being interpreted, 
signifies, let us quit this idle rambling, and say something 
more touching the manner in which | propose to conduct 
the correspondence your perseverance has wrung from 
me. In the first place, then, it is not my intention to favour 
you with any description of this country, or of any towns, 
cities, villages, roads, bridges, churches, palaces, or other 
edifices thereunto belonging, or in anywise appertaining ; 
if you want to know aught concerning these things, come 
and see them yourself; and it you do, by the way, pray 
bear itin mind to line your pockets abundantly before you 
commence your pilgrimage. In the second place, | am 
not going to instruct your ignorance by any solemn disser- 
tations upon English character, general or particular ; 
every writing man that has ever migrated from Yankee 
land, or elsewhere, into this foggy atmosphere, has done 
that thing before me, to any requisite extent; and if you 
are in want of any edification concerning the same, read, 
read, Thirdly; I am by no means in the mind at present 
to convert iay valuable self into a gatherer of news for 
| your special delectation. If you desiderate * late intelli- 
gence,’ make arrangements to have some half dozen 
papers transmitted to you by the packets; or insinuate 
‘yourself into the good graces of some one of your frater- 
nity in your own abiding-place, who has “ files coming to 
hand” by every arrival, and let him yield unto you the re- 
'version of his bundles after the scissors have done their 


work, Fourthly, and lastly, my intention is to write to you! 


just so often as it is my humour so to do, and to fill my 


letters with all manner of rambling cogitations, out-of-the- | 


way facts, and irregular notions, such as may come mto 
|my head in the course of my various wanderings in and 
among the thoroughfares, and show-places, and odd cor- 
ners of this modern Babylon. If the fit is upon me, you 
may have asheet brimful of sober soliloquizings upon men, 
maoners, and things in general; if Lam in a merry mood, 
I will not promise not to be comical; in short, you shall 
have letters filled with just such matter as my conversa: 
tions with you would consist of, were | comfortably esta- 
blished, on some long and merry winter's night, in my old 


arm-chair, by your chimney-corner, with yourself in pro- 


pria persona opposite, the cat upon my knee, and that snug 
round table that you wot of, happily disposed at equi-dis- 


tance between us, and laden, as usual, with Stoppani’s se-| 
gars, and any body's wine, provided only that it be good. 


Thus, then, you have my proposition; if it likes you not, 
!let me know speedily by the first conveyance. And now 
that | have possessed you of the particulars, and being 
somewhat sleepy, I shall come to a full stop, so soon as | 
have given you to understand that in my next I may per- 
haps tell you something of the late debates upon the ca- 
tholic relief bill, which will no doubt soon become part and 
parcel of the “law of the land ” Yours ever, 5. GE. 





| THE CASKET. 





THE FLORENTINE LOVERS. 


BY LEIGH HUNT 


IN THREE PARTS.--PART It 


Bur here was a situation for Gossip Veronica! Dianora’s 
aunt had been with her some days, hinting that something 
extraordinary, but, as she hoped, not unpleasant, would be 
proposed to the good gossip, which, for her part, had her 
grave sanction ; and now came the very mother of the young 
Buondelmonte to explain to her what this intimation was, 
and to give her an opportunity of having one of each fami- 
ly in her house at the same time! There was a great fall- 
ing off in the beatitude, when she understood that Ippolito’s 
presence was to be kept a secret from all her visiters that 
day, except Dianora; but she was reconciled, on receiving 
an intimation that, im future, the two ladies would have no 
objection to her inviting whom she pleased to her house, 
and upon receiving a jewel from each of them as a pledge 


of their esteem. As to keeping the main se 
cessary for all parties. 

Gossip Veronica, for a person in her rank of life, was rich: 
jand had a pleasant villa at Monticelli, about half a mile 
i from the city. Thither, ona holiday in September, which 
|was kept with great hilarity by the peasants, came Dianoro 
d’Amerigo de’ Bardi, attended by her aunt Madonna Lu 
crezia, to see, as her mother observed, that no “ impropc: 
persons” were there; and thither, before daylight, let in by 
Signora Veronica herself, at the hazard of her reputation 
and of the furious jealousy of a young vine-dresser in th 
neighbourhood, who loved her good things better than any 


cret, it Was ne 


thing in the world except her waiting-maid, came the youn» 
| Ippolito Buondelmonte de’ Buondelmonti, looking, as s! 
said, like the morning-star 
The morning-star hugged and was hugged with great 
good will by the kind gossip, and then twinkled with impa- 
tence, from a corner of her chamber-window, till he saw 
Dianora. How his heart beat when he beheld her « omins 
up through the avenue! Veronica met her near the gar 
den-gate, and pointed toward the window, as they walked 
along. Ippolito fancied she spoke of him, but did not know 
what to think of it, for Dianora did not change countenance 
nor do any thing but smile good naturedly on her comps 
nion, and ask her apparently some common question. T! 
though th: 
gossip, with much smirking and mystery, said she had ; 
little present there for her, and such as her lady-mother 


truth was, she had no suspicion he was there ; 


approved. Dianora, whom, with all imaginable ri spect fo 
her, the gossip had hitherto treated, from long habit, lik 
a child, thought it was some trifle or other, and forgot i 
next moment. Every step which Ippolito heard on the 
stair-case he fancied was her's, till it passed the door, and 
never did morning appear to him at once so delicious av 
so tiresome. To be in the same house with her, what joy 
but to be in the same house with her, and not to be able t 
|tell her his love directly, and ask her for hers, and fold he: 
Two oi 


three times there was a knock of some one to be let in: but 


into his very soul, what impatience and misery ! 


it was only the gossip, come to inform him that he must he 
patient, and that she did not know when Madonna Lucrezia 
would please to bring Dianora, but most likely after dinner 
when the visiters retired to sleep a little. Of all impertinent 
things, dinner appeared to him the most tiresome and unfit 
| He wondered hew any thinking beings, who might take a 
cake or a cup of wine by the way, and then proceed to love 
one another, could sit round a great wooden table, patiently 
eating of this and that nicety; and, above all, how they 
could sit still afterward for a moment, and not do any thing 
else in preference—stand on their heads, or toss the dishes 
jjout of window. Then the festival! Heaven only knew 
how happy the peasantry might choose to be, and how long 
they might detain Dianora with their compliments, dances 
and songs. Doubtless, there must be many lovers among 
them; and how they could bear to go jigging about in this 
gregarious manner, when they must all wish to be walking 
two by two in the green lanes, was to him inexplicabl« 
However, Ippolito was very sincere in his gratitude to Gos 
sip Veronica, and even did his best to behave handsomely 
to her cake and wine; and after dinner his virtue was 1 
warded. 

It is unnecessary to tell the reader, that he must not jude 
of other times and countries by his own. The real fault « 
those times, as of most others, lay, not in people's loves 
but their hostilities; and if both were managed in a way 
somewhat difierent from our own, perhaps neither the loves 

, were less innocent, nor the hostilities more ridiculous. A 
ter dinner, when the other visiters had separated here an: 
there to sleep, Dianora, accompanied by her aunt and V« 
ronica, found herself, to her great astonishment, in the 
same room with Ippolito; and in a few minutes after thei: 
introduction to each other, and after one had looked thi 
way and the other that, and one taken up a book and laid 
it down again, and both looked out of the window, and 
each blushed, and either turned pale, and the gentleman 
adjusted his collar and the lady her sleeve, and the elder 
ladies had whispered one another in a corner, Dianora, les- 
to her astonishment than before, was left in the room wii! 
him alone. She made a movement as if to follow them, but 
Ippolito said something she knew not what, and she 1 
mained. She went to the window, looking very serious and 

He intended 

instantly to go to her, and wondered what had become « 
his fierce impatience; but the very delay had now some 
thing delicious in it. Ob, the happiness of those moments 


‘pale, and not daring to glance toward him. 
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oh, the sweet morning-time of those feelings! the doubt|| if the net required adjusting. This movement, while it dis- || nance—* Voi siete un bel fone,” sung a peasant girl, after 
which is not doubt, and the hope which is but the coming || concerted him, presented her waist in a point of view so | kissing her hand : 


of certainty! Qh, recollections enough to fill faded eyes || impossible not to touch, that taking it gently in both his 


with tears of renovation, and to make us forget we are no|| hands, he pressed one at the same time upon her heart, and 


longer young—the next young and innocent beauty we be- | said, ‘It will forgive me, even for doing this.” 


hold! Why do not such hours make us as immortal as they | 
are divine? Why are we not carried away, literally, into | 
some piace where they can last for ever, leaving those who 
miss us to say, “ they were capable of loving, and they are | 
gone to heaven!” | 
Reader. But, sir, in taking these heavenly flights of yours, 
you have left your two lovers. i 
Author. Surely, madam, | need not inform you that lovers i 
are fond of being left to themselves. 
Reader. But, sir, they are Italians; and [ did not think | 
Italian lovers were of this bashful description. | imagined | 
that the moment your two Florentines beheld one another, 
they would spring into each other's arms, sending up cries | 
of joy, and—and— 
Author. Tumbling over the two old women by the way. | 
It is avery pretty imagination, madam ; but Italians partake 
of all the feelings common to human nature; and modesty 
is realiy not confined to the English, even though they are 
ilways saying it is. 
Reader. But | was not speaking of modesty, sir; 1 was 
only alluding to a sort of—what shall | say—a kind of irre- 
pressible energy, that which in the Italian character is called 


violence, | 
Author. 1 meant nothing personal, madam, believe me, | 
in using the word modesty. You are too charitable, and 
iave too great a regard for my lovers. I was not speaking 
myself of modesty in any particular sense, but of modesty 
ia general; and all nations, not excepting our beloved and 
omewhat dictatorial countrymen, have their modesties and 
immodesties too, from which perhaps their example might 
imstruct one another. With regard to the violence you 
speak of, and which is energy sometimes, and the weakest 
of weaknesses at others, according to the character which! 
exhibits it, and the occasion that calls it forth, the Italians, 
who live in an ardent climate, have undoubtedly shown 
more of it than most people; but it is only where their indi- 
vidual character is most irregular, and education and laws 
at their worst. In general it is nothing but pure self-will, 
and belongs to the two extremes of the community—the| 
most powerful, whose passions have been indulged, and the 
poorest, whose passions have never been instructed. True | 
energy manifests itself, not in violence, but in strength and 
intensity ; and intensity is by its nature discerning, and not | 
to be surpassed in quietness, where quietness is becoming. | 
Besides, in the age we are writing of, there was as much 
refinement in love matters with some, as there was outrage | 
and brutality with others. All the faculties of humanity, 
bad and good, may be said to have been making their way 
at that period, and trying for the mastery; and if on the 
one hand we are presented with horrible spectacles of ty- 
ranny and revenge, on the other we find philosophy and 
even divinity refining upon the passion of love, and emula- 
ting the most beautiful subtleties of Plato in rendering it a 
shing angelical. 
Reader. You have convinced me, sir; pray let us proceed. 
Author. Your us, madam, is flattering; I fancy we are 
eholding the two lovers in company. We are like Don 
Cleofas and his ghostly friend, in the Devil on Two Sticks, 
when they saw into the people’s houses; I, of course, the 
devil; and you the young student, only feminine—Donna 


‘leofasia, studying humanity. 

Reader. Well, sir, as you please; only let us proceed. 

-luthor. Madam, your seutiments are engaging to the 
ast degree ; so I proceed with pleasure. 

We left our two lovers, madam, standing in Signora Vero- 
v.ica’s parlour, one at the window, the other ata little dis- | 
tance. They remained in this situation about the same 
-pace of time in which we have been talking. Oh! how, 
iunpossible it is to present to ourselves two grave and happy 
lovers trembling with the approach of their mutual confes- 
sions, and not feel a graver and happier sensation than levi- 
ty resume its place in one’s thoughts! 

Ippolito went up to Dianora. She was still looking out 


of the window, her eyes fixed upon the blue mountains in 
the distance, but conscious of nothing outside the room. 
She had a light green and gold net on her head, which en- 
losed her luxuriant hair without violence, and seemed as_ 
if it took it up that he might admire the white neck under- 
neath. She felt his breath upon it; and beginning to expect 
hat his lips would follow, raised her hands to her head, as 


He had 
reason to say so, for he felt it beat against his fingers, as if 
it leaped. Dianora, blushing and confused, though feeling 
abundantly happy, made another movement with her hands 


as if to remove his own, but he only detained them on either 


side. ‘ Messer Ippolito,” said Dianora, in a tone as if to 
remonstrate, though suffering herself to remain a prisoner, 
‘I fear you must think me’’—* No, no,” interrupted Ippo- 


lito, “you can fear nothing that I think, or that Ido. Itis | 


I that have to fear your lovely and fearful beauty, which 
has been ever at the side of my sick bed, and I thought 
looked angrily upon me—upon me alone, of the whole 
world.”’ “‘ They told me you had been ill,” said Dianora in 
a very gentle tone, ‘ and my aunt perhaps knew that l— 
thought that I—Have you been very ill?” And without 
thinking, she drew her left hand from under his, and placed 
it upon it. ‘ Very,” answered Ippolito; ‘do not I look 


'so?” and saying this, he raised his other hand, and ventur- 


ing to put it round to the left side of her little dimpled chin, 
turned her face toward him. Dianora did not think he ap. 
peared so ill, by a good deal, as he did in the church; but 
there was enough in his face, ill or well, to make her eye- 
sight swim as she looked at him; and the next moment her 
head was upon his shoulder. 

There was a practice in those times, generated, like other 
involuntary struggles against wrong, by the absurdities in 
authority, of resorting to marriages, or rather plightings of 
troth, made in secret, and in the eye of heaven. It was a 
custom liable to great abuse, as all secrecies are; but the 
harm of it, as usual, fell chiefly on the poor, or where the 
condition of the parties was unequal. Where the families 
were powerful and on an equality, the hazard of violating 
the engagement was very great, and seldom encountered ; 
the lovers either foregoing their claims on each other upon 
better acquaintance, or adhering to their engagement the 
closer for the same reason, or keeping it at the expense of 
one or the other's repentance for fear of the consequences 
The troth of Ippolito and Dianora was indeed atroth ; they 
plighted it on their knees, before a picture of the Virgin and 
Child, and over a mass-book which lay open upon a chan 
Thus were they secretly married. Ippolito then, for the 
pleasure of revenging himself of the pangs he suffered when 
Dianora knelt with him before, took up the mass-book and 
held it before her, as she had held it before him, and looked 
her entreatingly in the face; and Dianora took and held it 
with him as before, trembling as then, but with a perfect 
pleasure ; and Ippolito kissed her twice and thrice out of a 
sweet revenge. 

[We find we are in the habit of using a great number of 
ands on these occasions. We do not affect it, though we 
are conscious of it. It is partly, we believe, owing to our 
recollections of the good faith and simplicity in the old ro- 
mances, and partly to a certain sense of luxury and conti- 
nuance which these ands help to link together. It is the 
fault of “ the accursed critical spirit,” which is the bane of 
these times, that we are obliged to be conscious of the mat- 
ter atall. But we cannot help not having been born six 
hundred years ago, and are obliged to be base and rericwa- 
tory like the rest. To affect not to be conscious of the cri- 
tical in these times, would itself be a departure from what 
is natural; but we notice the necessity only to express our 
hatred of it, and hereby present the critics—ourselves in- 
cluded, as far as we belong to them—with our hearty dis- 


commendations. } 
| 


The thoughtless old ladies, Donna Lucrezia, and the 
other—for old age is not always the most considerate thing 
in the world, especially the old age of one’s aunts and gos- 
sips—had now returned into the room where they left the 
two lovers; but not before Dianora had consented to re- 
ceive her bridegroom at home, that same night, by means 
of that other old good-natured go-between, yclept a ladder 
of ropes. The rest of the afternoon was spent, according 
to laudable custom, in joining in the diversions of the pea- 
santry. They sung, they danced, they ate the grapes that 
hung over their heads, they gave and took jokes and flowers, 
they flaunted with all their colours in the sun, they feasted 
with all their might under the trees. You could not say 
which looked the merriest. In Tuscany they have had, 
from time immemorial, little rustic songs or stanzas that 
turn upon flowers: one of these, innocently addressed to 
Dianora by way of farewell, put her much out of counte- 


You are a lovely flower. What flower? The flower 
That shuts with the dark hour :— 
Would that to keep you awake were in my power! 


Ippolito went singing it all the way home, and ran up 
against a hundred people. 





THE ESsSAYIS 








FROM A LATE LONDON PERIODICAL WORK. 
WHAT SHALL I DO: 


“ Waar shall Ido?” exclaimed Lady Emily to me th: 
other day, as | entered her apartment, and found her re 
clining negligently on an ottoman, with a most languishing 
air; “* What shall I do, Charles,” 


strong emphasis on the shall, “to expel ennwi, and recover 


she exclaimed, laying a 


my lost spirits ? All the world seems to have deserted 
town, and left me to enjoy my own company; positively 
Charles, you are the only rational being my eyes have had 
the pleasure of seeing this month; and now do be a good 
creature, and get me trom the circulating library Scott's 
last novel; itis scarcely two, and old Lady Jervis's card 
says seven for dinner this evening, where I believe you are 
going She accompanied this request with such a bewitch 
ing smile as would have melted a much harder heart than 
Charles Bellamy’s. | readily promised, and we soon after 
parted; Lady Emily to her toilet, and I to execute my com 
mission, But by some fairy impulse or other, Lady Emily's 
“What shall ldo?” had taken entire possession of my 
thoughts, much to the detriment of Scott's last nove! 
* Such a lovely creature as this!” said | inwardly, * form 
ed to be the ornament of society, forced to such an excla 
mation’ But,’ continued I, in the same train of considera 
tion, “ by whom are they not utte red’ In every station 
these few words will be heard with more or less me aning 
The we althy heir, revelling m all the pleasure sand delights 
of luxury, and snatching with hasty hand every sweet lift 
can afford, like the bee, culling honey from every flower 


in the midst of all his joys and festivity will cast his weary 





listless limbs on the nearest couch, with the exclamation of 


‘What shall Ido? 
dragging on his existence through hardships and difficul 


The miserable offspring of poverty 


ties, utters the same exclamation trom his straw pallet: the 
shuddering victun of sorrow, while the unconscious tear 
trickles down bis care-worn cheeks, will clasp his hands in 
n 





agony, and sigh forth the scarcely-articulate sounds trx 
his agitated and bursting bosom. [tis alike connected with 
the soft melting accents of pity and the tumultuous fury of 
anger; it is often to be found in the last desperate address 
of the discarded lover, and the broken ejaculations of my 
old grandiather during a twinge of the gout. The philoso- 
pher has often broken out into a similar expression while 
demonstrating some hidden problem, or unravelling the 
secrets of nature ; and as often has it come to the aid of the 
dismayed countryman, as, with one hand employed in 
scratching his head and the other in collecting the frag 

ments of the broken milk-jug, he planned the best mode ot 
avoiding the anger and broomstick of Betty the housemaid 
As my thoughts were hurrying thus rapidly on, my feet were 
not slow in accompanying them; and I had made some pro 
gress in the park, when, to my amazement, I heard the 
identical subject of my meditations uttered in the deepest 
tones of distress. | mechanically turned to the sound, and 
beheld a tattered aged figure, in the habiliments of a sol 

dier, hanging in silent agony over a poor dog, which, after 
having apparently been the faithful companion of his wan 
derings, now lay dead at his feet; his long gray locks floated 
in the cold air, and, as he dropped the tear of affection over 
his lost favourite, the old man’s countenance, expressive of 
despair,and at the same time attempted resignation, touched 
I slid gently up to 





me as feelingly as Lady Emily's smile 
the aged veteran, and slipped some money into his hand 
He at first stared at me and my offering with a senseles: 
gaze, like a person just recovering from the effects of some 


‘horrible dream '—his eye then glanced upon his poor dog 


and, as he recalled his scattered thoughts, the hectic of a 
moment passed over his furrowed cheek, and a tear stood 
trembling in his eye; he indignantly brushed it off, and 

looking steadfastly at me, attempted to speak, but it was in 
vain—the words died away in his throat, and he covered his 
face with his hand. There was no need of thanks, no need 
of words: that single look was sufficient ; it was as preciou 
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to me then as the sweetest smile that ever played over the 
cheek of beauty. 
would give the choicest pleasures of art to be able to enjoy 
the thrill of delight that single sileut look bore with it to my 
soul: it spoke volumes; and, in my idea, said as feelingly 
as the old man could have ever wished, ** What shall I do 
to requite you?” | turned away from the affecting scene, 
and hurrying rapidly on, endeavoured, by the swiltness of 
my motions, to avoid too open a display of the indescrib- 
able feelings that succeeded one another in the mastery of 
my whole bosom; but, in my haste, stumbling over some- 
thing in the road, and, on casting my eyes downwards, 
finding them to be a little boy’s piaythings, I set about re- 
pairing my error; and upon looking out for the little fel- 
low, found him by my side, standing in a most ludicrous 
attitude of rage, and the look which he directed at the dis- 
persed objects of his amusement was amply expressive of 

What shall ldo to revenge myself!’ The contrast be- 
tween this and my former adventure was too striking to be 
unobserved. ‘“ Here are two circumstances immediately 
to corroborate my observations,’ was my remark, as I walk- 
ed more slowly onwards, “‘ and a nundred | :vre would per- 
haps occur in the space of an hour: these go well to prove 
how often those four expressive monosyllables are every 
where uttered,” continued I, resuming the broken thread 
of my observations. * Dir Felix Patient, while yielding to 
trent of herladyship’s tongue, stretches 
«sy man, before the parlour fire, and, 


the overwhelming 
out his linbs, gox 
as his dirty shoes ailord new subjects for his cara sposa’s 
eloquence, solaces linself with the conciliating * Lord, lord | 
my dear, what shall [do to please you?’ The county mem- 
ber, while lowering his purse-proud haughtiness to the 
apron of some greasy rogue, often owes his vote to the over- 
powering “ What shall | do for your son Samuel, or that 
little chubby-face darling, Sally?’ Amidst, too, the trans- 
actions of our own minature world, to enumerate the vari- 
ous repetitions of these four words would bid defiance to 
the calculating powers ef a Burton How often has sowe 
unhappy youngster, ranning in breathless, and finding hin- 
self too late for school, deliberated at the door, whether he 
should trust bis fate to the master’s clemency, or return, 
with a sick headach, to his dame’s; how often has he then 
appealed, with tears in his eyes, to some companion, in the 
emphatical, impressive, much meaning ‘ What shall Ido?’ 
Thou thyself, Charles, hast often been inclined to try the 
force of these monosyllables amid the various jeopardies in 


which you have been involved by love, or a romantic dis- , 


” 


position.” Little did I at this moment suspect that the 
fates were preparing a new jeopardy for me; but untor- 
tunately the hour had already arrived which attracts all the 
butterfltes of fashion into the park, and in the midst of my 
cogitations | found myself crossing the ride, and there ap- 
peared, within a few yards of my, a horseman advancing at 
a most tremendous rate, and to all appearance one of those 
hair-brained gentlemen that pay very little regard to hum- 
ble foot-passengers, though even of the honourable Charles 
Bellamy's rank. As Il wheeled round on my retreat, to my 
utter dismay, a moving phalanx of carriages appeared in 
My only outlet lay 
through a part of the road, from which, as « perceived the 
mud with which it was environed, | turned with horror: 
but what was to be done? carriages approaching one way, 
my friend on his bit of blood splashing and dashing ata 
devil of arate on the other, like Obadiah on his coach-horse ; 
1 was in almost as bad a predicament as Dr. Slop. ‘ Hea- 
venly Trivia!’ Lexclaimed, “ what shall | do?” and I was 
on the point of forcing a passage through the aforesaid pa- 
lisade of mud, which had been scraped up with most offi- 
cious industry, when a well-known voice arrested my pro- 
gress with “ Well, Charles, have you been looking for the 
fair maid of Perth im the park?’ Llooked up; it was Lady 
Emily's carriage that had been my opponent that way, and 
she was negligently leaning with her well-turned arm over 
the door. 

For the first time I recollected my promise, and the 
novel, and immediately began stammering out a list of 
excuses; but I was evidently ata loss; I felt myself quite 
entitled to say, ‘‘ What shall [do?” “ Any thing but stand 
staring there, with such a beautiful creature before you,” 
replied youth and love. [thought the reproof just. Fortu- 
nately her old uncle, the companion of her ride, had just 
been summoned away ; in a moment the door was opened, 
and | offered my lovely cousin the services of a penitent, 
willing to atone m every way for his forgetfulness. 

Jt was accepted ; and, pardon me, gentle reader, if, while 


the rear, blocking up my escape 


Oh! ye thoughtless sons of luxury, ye’ 


bewitching smiles totally banished from my thoughts the | 


recollection of “* What shall I do?” | 





NOT AT HOME. | 
“ Not at home,”’ said her ladyship’s footman, with the | 
usual air of nonchalance, which says, ‘‘ You know I am ly- 
ing, but—n’importe !” 
* Not at home,” I repeated to myself, as 1 sauntered from 
the door in a careless fit of abstractedness. ‘* Not at home!” 


how universally practised is this falsehood! Of what vari- |! 


ous, and what powerful import! Is there any one who has , 
not been preserved from annoyance by its adoption? Is 
there any one who has not rejoiced, or grieved, or smiled, 
or sighed, at the sound of ‘“ Not at home?” No! every 
body—that is, every body who has any pretensions to the 
title of somebody—acknowledges the utility and advantages 
of these three little words. To them the lady of ton is in- 
debted tor the undisturbed enjoyment of her vapours; the 
philosopher, for the preservation of solitude and study; the 
spendthrift, for the repulse of the importunate dun. 

It is true, that the constant use of this sentence savours | 
somewhat of a false French taste, which I hope never to || 
see engrafted upon our true English feeling. But in this 
particular who will not excuse this imitation of our refined! 
neighbours? Who willso far give up the enviable privi- 
lege of making his house his castle, as to throw open the 
gates upon the first summons of inquisitive impertinence or 
fashionable mtrusion? The “ morning calls’ of the dun 
and the dandy, the belle and the bailiff, the poet and the 
petitioner, appear to us a species of open hostility, carried 
on against our comfort and tranquillity; and, as all stra- 
tagems are fair in war, we find no fault with the ingenious | 
device which fortifies us against these insidious attacks. 1 

Whiie i was engaged in this mental soliloquy, a carriage 
drove up to Lady Mertimer’s door, and a footman in a most 
appallingly splendid livery roused me from a reverie by a 
was the result of the 


"i 


” 


thundering knock. ‘ Not at home! 


‘application. Half-a-dozen cards were thrust from the win- 


dow; and, after due inquiries after her ladyship’s cold, and 
her ladyship’s husband's cold, and her ladyship’s lap-dog’s 
cold, the carriage resumed its course, and so did my cogi- 
tations. ‘“ What,” said I to myseli, “ would have been the | 
visiter’s perplexity, if this brief formula were not in use?” | 
She must have got out of her carriage; an exertion which | 
would ill accord with the vis inertia” of a lady: or she must 
have given up her intention of leaving her card at a dozen 
houses to which she is now hastenmg, or she must have 
gone to dinner even later than fashionable punctuality re- 
quires! Equally annoying would the visit have proved to 
the lady of the house. She might have been obliged to 
throw the “ Abbot” into the drawer, or to call the children 
trom the nursery. Is she taciturn? She might have been 
‘compelled to converse. Is she talkative? She might have 
been compelled to hold her tongue: or, tn all probability, 
she sees her friends to-night; and it would be hard indeed 
if she were not allowed to be “ not at home” till ten at 
night, when from that time she must be “ at home” tll 
three in the morning. 

A knock again recalled me from my abstraction. 
looking up, | perceived an interesting youth listening with 
evident mortification to the * Not at home” of the porter. 
* Not at home!” he muttered to himselt, as he retred. 
* What am Ltothink? She has denied herself these three 
days!’ and, with a most loverlike sigh, he passed on bis 


Upon 


way. Here again, what an invaluable talisman was found 


in “* Not at home!’ The idol of his affections was perhaps 
at that moment receiving the incense of adoration from an- 
other, possibly a more tavoured votary : perhaps she was 
balancing,in the solitude of her boudoir, between the vicar’s 
band and the captain’s epauleties; or weighing the merits 
of gout with a plum, on the one side, against those of love 
with a shilling, on the other. Or, possibly, she was sitting 
unprepared for conquest, unadorned by cosmetic aid, wrapt 
up in dreams of to-night’s assembly ; where her face will 
owe the evening’s unexpected triumph to the assistance of 
the morning's “ Not at home.” 

Another knock! Another “ Not athome!’’ A fat trades- 
man, with all the terrors of authorized impertinence writ- 
ten legibly on his forehead, was combating with pertina- 
cious resolution the demal of a valet. “ The captain's not 
at home,” said the servant. ‘I saw him at the window,” 


* Every one knows the gradations of vis, visit, and visitation: vis 
inertia, therefore, signifies an idle v.sit 


||she pronounced my forgiveness, another of Lady Emily’s |! 


cried the other. ‘“ I can’t help that,” resumed the laced 
Cerberus, ‘‘ he’s not at home.” 
The foe was not easily r 





A aA 3 
, and s disposed to 


|, Storm. I was in no little fear for the security of “ the castle,’ 


but the siege was finally raised. The enemy retreated, 
sending forth from his half-closed teeth many threats, in- 
termingled with frequent mention of a powerful ally in the 
person of Lawyer Shark. ~ Here,” said I, resuming my 
meditations, ‘“ here is another instance of the utility of my 
theme. Without it, the noble spirit of this disciple of Mars 
would have been torn away from reflections on twenty- 
pounders, by a demand for twenty »ounds; from his pride 
in the king’s commission, by his dread of the king’s bench, 
Perhaps he is at this moment entranced in dreams of charges 
of horse and foot! He might have been roused by a charge 
for boots and shoes. In fancy, he is at the head of serried 
columns of warriors! His eyes nnght have been opened 
upon columns of shillings and pence. In fancy, he is dis- 
posing of crowns! Horrible thought! he might have been 
awakened to the recollection that he has not half a crown 
in the world?” 

I had now reached the door of a friend, whom, to say 
the truth, I designed to dun for an article. Coming in the 
capacity of a dun, I ought not to have been surprised that 
I experienced a dun’s reception. Nevertheless, I was a lit- 
tle nettled at the “‘ Not at home” of my old friend = “* What,’ 
said I, recurring te my former ideas, ** what can be Harry's 
occupation that he is thus inaccessible! Is he making love 
or making verses? studying Euclid or the Sporting Ma 
gazine? meditating on the trial of Queen’s last October, 
or the trial for King’s next July?" For surely no light 
cause should imduce one gentleman to be “ not at home’ 
to another. 

As is usual with persons in my situation, who are more 


|| accustomed to speculate upon trifles, trom which no fixed 
principle can be deduced, I negatived the theory of one 


moment by the practice of the next. For, having returned 
from my perambulations, | seated my s+ if in my study, with 
pen, ink, and a sheet of foolscap before me; and, finding 
myself once more “ at home,’’ enjvined the servant to re 
member that | was “not at home’ tor the rest of the day 
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Anniversaries of Religious and Moral Societies.—-The 
events of the last week, as connected with these institu 
tions, offer a striking commentary on the boasted spread of 
infidelity and atheism. The audiences which attended to 
hear the annual reports, were more uumerous than they 
had been for several years, and the announcement of the 
transactions daring the past year, evinced an increased 
and extended ardour in the public mid to promote the 
great objects of virtue and piety. We are not disposed 
more than others, to foster sectarian or bigotted preju 
dices, and we are particularly hostile to whatever tends to 
promote the views of those who would mtroduce a nation- 
al religion into this now free and happy country, or, in other 
words, connect church and state. But while we are thus ear- 
nest on this vital point, while we shall ever hold ourselves in 
readiness to sound the first alarm at the approach, or even 
threat of an approach of the evil we deprecate, we cannot 
be blind to the great benefit conferred by the societies to 
which we refer, and whose prosperity is identified, so long 
as they are restricted to their proper objects, with the hap 
piness and improvement of the community at large. We 
deem it, therefore, our duty to notice their proceedings so 
far as to preserve a record of their useiulness in our pages, 
and lend the feeble tribute of our testimony to their success 

The Honorable Richard Varick presided at the annual 
meeting of the * American Bible Society,” and a number 
ot eloquent speakers addressed a crowded and gratified 
The report stated that the receipts for the 
last year had amounted to one hundred and forty-three 


assembly 


thousand one hundred and eighty-four dollars and thirty 
three cents; the expenditures to one hundred and forty- 
seven thousand and eighty-one dollars and sixty-eigit 
cents 
cured by the society, during the year, amounts to three 
hundred and sixty-two thousand four hundred and ninety 
two; one hundred and ninety-one thousand one hundred 


The number of books printed, or otherwise pro 


and seventy-four books were issued for sale, and nearly 
nine thousand gratuitously distributed. 

The *‘ American Seamen's Friend Society” was formed 
in January, 1827. A permanent agent is now engaged to 
promote its interests. A Sailors’ Magazine has been com 
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menced, and a Seaman's Saving Bank established. This 
last institution is not connected with any society, nor 
should it be; it should be open to all classes, worthy and 
unworthy, as being admirably calculated to confirm the 
former in their virtuous habits and mtentions, redeem the 
latter from their deviations from the paths of rectitude, and 
to guard both against the temptations to which improvi- 


dence and ignorance oo often render this useful class of 


men so peculiarly obnoxious. To the east and south, 
schools and places ot worship have been erected to accom- 
modate them. We sincerely hope that the efforts now 
making to unite the hardy tar in ties of moral fellowship 
with his brother-citizens, from whom he has too long been 
severed, may prove availing, and produce benefits that 
shall operate to the mutual benefit of both 

“ New-York Sunday School Union.” Our eye was ar- 
rested the other afternoon, as we were carelessly strolling up 
Broadway, by a singular spectacle, at once imposing and 
delightful. A large concourse of boys and girls crowded 
the park, in front of the city-hall, arrayed in neat ature, 
and on the poiat of forming a procession, of nearly eight 
thousand in force, for the castle-garden. The utmost de- 
corum marked the behaviour of this hopeful multitude, on 
whom much of the future good or wo of this community 
must of necessity depend, and after having been reviewed 
by their teachers, they formed, and marched in order to 
the destined piace of meeting. Here a large concourse of 


cominitted the awful deed. Mr. M. commented in severe, 
but just terms, on the conduct of the corporation. This 
body, that fears to do evil, that is so scrupulous about the 
rights of the people that it cannot even allow them to ex- 
tend these very rights, lest some individual privilege be en- 
croached upon, this excellent, virtuous, and discreet body, 
dares not refuse to any one a license to retail spirits, be it 
in Broadway or on the Collect. When shall we have a re- 
sponsible body of men to act and legislate for us, and vot 
merely to talk and sip tea, and quaff champagne? We are 
happy to hear that the “ Temperance Society” is doing 
well. Some of the most sanguine already prophesy that, 
in a few years hence, even wine will be utterly banished 
from the tables of gentlemen !—always excepting the mem- 
bers of the corporation in their collective capacity. 





Grant Thorburn.—Reader, art thousubject to the dumps? 
—that is, anglicised—art thou apt to feel weary of the world 
around thee, and of every thing in it, not excepting even 
thyself? Dost thou ever think, with Hamlet, that * this 
goodly trame, the earth, is a sterile promontory, and this 
brave o’erhanging firmament, the air, this majestical root, 
tretted with golden fire, is a foul and pestlent congregation 
of vapours!’ Dost thou ever teel asif man delighted thee not, 
nor woman neither! then betake thee straight to Lhorburn's, 


and there scent the fragrance of the new-blown rose, or 


spectators awaited their coming, and seemed highly grati- | 


fied at their appearance. Their young voices rose in cho- 
ral strains of praise to their great Creator, and a blessing 
was then invoked upon them by Dr. Milnor. The num- 
ber of scholars has very much increased during the last 
year, as well as the number of schools and teachers, Forty- 
seven libraries belong to the schools, coutaming upwards 
of thirteen thousand volumes. It is impossivle te contem- 
plate the prosperity of this mstitution, without experiencing 
delightful anticipauions of the future good to society at 
large with which itis fraught. The improved moral con- 
dition, the useful Knowledge, and active habits of the 
coming generations of man, might be secured by an uni- 
versal extension of these humble but efficient instruments; 
and sorry, indeed, are we to perceive that a want, an ex- 
tensive want, still obtaims in this enlightened state, of the 
means of instruction. Sorry are we to confirm the charge 
made by an abie and accomplished writer at Philadelphia, 
that our own deficiencies are too much neglected for the 
quixotic object of supplying those which exist in the most 
distant regions, and waich have no claims upon us what- 
ever. Children who have no access to school, are still nu- 
merous amongst us; and the probability is in favour of 
their ignorance exposing them to become easy victims to 
the temptations of vice, and the seduction of corruption. 
Remove this reproach, wipe out this foul stain; give your 
every spare penny to the instruction of the needy in know- 
ledge and the abject mw morals, and then, when you have 
eflected this imperative object, it will be time enough 
to seek objects upon whom to pour forth the excess of your 

harity abroad, ay, and to biazon it forth to the four ends 
if the earth. 

‘‘ New-York City Temperance Society.” A very excel- 
tent address was pronounced before this association, on 
Tuesday evening of last week, by Hugh Maxwell, esq. 
who, to his natural eloquence, added all the force which 
the nature of his subject would admit, and drew the 
Stronger attention trom the known fact of his being 
about to resign the responsible station he has so long and 
so ably filled. 
tion imposed upon all men possessing authority and infla- 


He dwelt on the necessity and obliga- 


ence, to attempt the eradication of an evil to which alone 
much of the misery, the pauperism, the immorality, the 
erime, and the diseases of the present day, and of our city 
He alleged that 
three-fourths of the five thousand crimimals that were an- 


in particular, might be sately imputed. 


nually brought to the bar of j istice, owed their degradation 
to intemperance. Halt of the witnesses, say thirty-thou- 
sand in all, who are more or less engaged with the princi- 
pals in crime, were generally intoxicated at the time of 
commission. Out of twenty trials tor marder at which he 
had assisted, a'l the convicts had been proved to be drunk 
when they perpetrated the horrid acts for which they stood 
A strong instance was furnished by Richard 


fohnson, who lately underwent the sentence of the law for 


indicted. 


the murder of a woman to whom he had been wrongly, but 
ervently attached. This unfortunate man confessed to the 
listrict attorney, that he had drunk repeatedly before he 


_——————— —— —— * violet dim, 
* Bui sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 
“ Ur Cytherea’s breath ,” 





there gaze upon the deep aud lasting verdure of the tropic 
shrub, the cactus serpentine, or lemon, tapering im beauty, 
and giving forth blossom, truit, and the sere leaf withal— 
three seasons joined in one—and there breathe in holy in- 
fluences drawn trom the concentred beauties of nature, as 
she appears the richest, and the fairest, and the most pro- 
mising, in all her pride of vegetation, and all her glow ot 
fruitage, and thou must indeed be made of unpeuetrable 
stuff, if thou yieldest not thy sternness and thy gloom ot 
spirit to the enchantment that surrounds thee. But, gentle 
reader, if all this beauty of verdure, if all this fresiness of 
spring, awake thee not from thy slumbermg mood, then 
get thee into the parterre within. There the objects that 
will greet thine eye, will also awaken hallowed feelings m 
thy heart. There is the identical table ou which thy coun- 
try’s benefactor, thy own great Washington, was wont to 
jean, as his sincere aspirations for his country s welfare burst 
This ta- 
vle occupied his pew in Trinity church, and, simple as it is, 


torth from his pure heart, and ascended to heaven 


how numerous and full of wterest are the associations which 
it is calculated to callup! There, too, thou wilt find nume- 
rous articles to stimulate thy antiquarian taste and cur tosily 
tor antique novelty. The laws of this state in 1656; the 
first directory ever published in Gotham; the chair in which 
the venerable Dr. Rogers was wont to sit preaching to his 
congregation ; the quaint lines of Grant Thorburn himself, 
written underneath the picture of good old Mary Simpson, 
the faithtul servant of Washington, and his home-thrusts at 
doctors, and lawyers, and divines—but go, good reader, and 
see for thyseli—thou'lt thank us for the hint that sends 
thee there. While recommending friend Thorburn’s floral 
theatre, we deem it appropriate to furnish the visiter with 
some beautiful lines—extracted from alate London paper— 
which will readily associate with the genius of the place: 


FIRST FLOWERS. 


First flowers of the spring-time, Of friends smiling round me 
Bright gems of the year, | Now laid in the tomb 

All lovely and blooming | Of trieudships—all withered ; 
How fresh ye appear Heart-—stript of their bloom ; 

Springing up im the garden Loved eves, Whose expression 


Time never cana steal, 
W tulst your blossoms the comin 
Ami fanned by the gu Of spring-tune reveal 
Your beauty is transient, Sull, stull, ve are welcome 
But, oh, it os sweet, ly 
As the deep-felt emotion Remorse never mingles 
When absent friends meet With feelog like this 
After dangers surmounted, As first love to the bose 


The hedge-row and valk 


Eariched by th 


show ers, 


sorrow or bles 


And miseries flown, So you, to the wear 
Their lips and looks telling In your mnocent beauty 

Of days—that are gone And freshuess appear 
Your herald—the tempest ; The summer may bring us 

Your bed—the cold earth; Its sunshine and flowers, 
Unsheltered and suntess Perfuming the vathes, 

The place of your birth Entwinimg the bowers; 
The snow-drift is sweeping, O’er beds of sweet roses 


And dunly the morn 


The zephyrs inay dy, 
From the eastward is stealing 


And breathe on each tlow'ret 





To hail your return The same balmy sigh 
I have lov'd your young blossoms, Ta loneliness bending 
Chey ever brought joy, Beueath the rough blast, | 
$y regret unimbittered, Your geutle forms raising 
Unchecked by a sigh Wheu danger ws past 


Sut now, whilst | gaze on 
Your pale tender tlow 
Each leaf tells the tale 


Of happier hours i 


Slunng on! shimung on 


Like hope, ye appear, 
First flowers of the spring-tun¢ 
Bright gems of the yeus 


| Resignation of Mr. Maxwell.—it is equally as necessary 
to the pure administration of justice, that public officers 
should be men of talents, skill, and integrity, as that the 
laws themselves should be good. We cannot, therefore, re 
frain from expressing our regret at the resignation of Mr 
Maxwelj, The duties of the district attorney are of a pe 
culiar nature; they require more character thau most pub 
lic occupations; and he who would discharge them faith 
fully, must possess firmness, discretion, and honesty, blended 
with benevolent feeling. He must comprehend the disad 


vantages of the wretched, without yielding too much to 


sympathy and investigate ailairs, involving the interests 
of the wealthy and powertul, unintluenced by promises or 
threats. This delicate and laborious station Mr. Maxwell! 
has long filled in such a manner as to make his retirement 
a subject of sincere and universal regret. His persevering 
Zeal, his powerful talents, and fearless and manly inde 
pendence, rank him among the highest ornaments of the 
bar; and if any thing could diminish our sorrow at be 


ed, it is, 





holding him abandon the office he has ornamer 
that he yet remams among us i a retirement which can 
not fail to add to the advantages he has already obtained 
In offering his resignation, at the close ot the May term ot 
the court of sessions, he made the following observations 

As it regards the presiding magistrate of this court, T can 
freely say, that in his hands justice has not lost its purity 
or been administered without mercy; and, as far as my 
declarations 


this 


feelings are enlisted in the , | am most happy 


in making it.” We believe seutiment came from the 
heart of Mr. Maxwell, and the compliment is as well me 
rited as any we have ever heard pronounced Althoug! 

the career of Mr, Raker has been beset with political enc 

mies, Who have spared neither labour nor inge nuity te in 

jure his reputation, every intelligent and disinterested mind 
can distinguish between the calummies engendered in the 
warmth of party spint andthe cool and just charges of rea 
son and truth. These ungenerous reports have been most 
industriously cuculated, and we bave watched their pro 
gress with mingled regret and indignation; but, whenever 
they assumed a palpable shape, and could be traced to any 
responsible authority, they have uniformly vanished before 
investigation, and lett their object yet more firmly esta 
It is 


while its mde 


blished in the respecttul esteem of his tellow-citizens 
one of the advantage sol a tree press, that 
pendence sometimes degenerates into licentiousness, the 
public mind, trom habits of discerning, perceives when it 
extends beyond the limits of truth; and vague accusations, 
which surround every individual elevated above the common 
level, float about, like the lightc louds in the sky, Which, when 


lett to themselves, pass away with the le wind.—Ogden 


Hoffman, esq. ts named as the successor of Mr. Maxwell 
Trinity Church.—The wooden paliog which bas so lon: 


disfigured this venerable edifice, has been removed some 
paces back, and is to have its place supplied by a light and 
graceful iron railing. Availing ourselves of a suggestion 
made by the editer of the American, we recommend the 
still farther removal of the new enclosure, so that it shal! 
range with the front of the body of the church, and throw 
forward the portico, in bold relet, upon the pavement, 
which will then form a voble sidewalk and promenade, fit 
for the most commanding site inthe most elegant highway 


in the United States 


Catholic Emancipation.—Seldom has it fallen to our lot 
to perform a more gratetul duty than the one now im 
posed upon us, to congratulate our Irish friends on the im 
measurable victory which justice and enlightenment have 
achieved for them at home, under the auspices of a vigo 
rous administration Nature, and nature's God, entitled 
them to freedom from the galling chain and the yoke that 
depresses to earth, and this freedom they have obtained 
They are as their fellow-citizens—their foreheads no long 
er branded with the marks of servitude, their minds no 
longer fettered by the disabilities of a crue! and oppressive 
1 hey can now go forth and exert thei facul 
. They have once 
Thew 


exclusion, 
ties in political and moral improvement 
more a country for which to live, for which to die 
souls are once more on fire, ready on eagle wings to fly 
aloft, and mingle with kindred genius and intellect. The 
wrongs of Ireland are avenged—the voice of Sheridan is 
heard even now that the lips which gave it birth have 
mouldered into dust. Green Erin rejoices throughout her 
glad vallies, and her sons, as they receive the glad tiding 

of liberty and equality, assume the port of men, 

lour burn. 


Fierce mm their eves the tire of ¥ 
t u retura 


Aud as the sluve d us 
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COME, REST IN THIS BOSOM. 





ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY WILLIAM WOOD, Jr. 


ANDANTE. 


Come, rest 
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from thee, thy home 
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is 


strick - en 


still here ; Here still is the 





























the heart, 
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and 


the hand, all thy own 


deer ; 


smile 







Though the herd 


that no cloud can 














to the last 
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OF! what was love I know not, Task not, if guilt’s in that heart ; | Thou hast called me thy angel, in moments of bliss— | Thro’ the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps to pursue 


made for, if "tis not the same, | 


Thro’ joy and thro’ torments, thro’ glory and shame? | 


I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art 


Still thy angel PI be, 











mid the horrors « 


if this | 


And shield thee, 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF A DEAD FRIEND. 


PAINTED BY INMAN 


EartH holds thee not, thou bright and beautiful 
rhe living play of that fair countenance, 
rhe lip’s bright smile, and the eye's sunny glance 
Which vo dark thought could dull, 
Are over now, for death, the mighty one 
Hath changed the face we love “d to look upon, 


Vet there thou smilest still—oh! is there not 
Something of high and holy in the art 
Which thus can keep alive, within the heart 

Looks, else perchance forgot? 

For those once wont our light of life to be, 
Come dimly oft upon the memory. 

Yet by the painter's magic—blessed power 
We see thee still: the look, the smile are there, 
The bland expression thou wert wont to wear, 

When, in the social hour, 

Thou mad'st home's circle sweet a fairy ring-— 
Alas! e’en then its flowers were withering ! 


We feel thy presence when around the hearth 
We gather, and the twilight’s mellow gloom 
Throws its dim shadows o'er the darkened room— 

The hallowed hour of earth! 

And the faint firelight glances on the walls, 
And on the pictured semblance softly falls. 


How vivid the illusion !—thou art there, 
The cheek’s faint glow, the eye's benignant glance ; 
We gaze upon the noble brow’s expanse, 

The dark and glossy hair, 
The sweetness of thy half-formed smile, and thou 
E’en in life's beauty, art before us now ' 
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But ne'er before didst thou, in silence chill, 
Listen to mirthful speech or repartee ; 
And now, while converse flows unchecked and free 
Why art thou silent still? 
Alas! the dream is broken '—on the ear 
No longer fall the tones it thirsts to hear. 


Yet still thy looks are eloquent, and while 
Thine eye looks down upon us, mild and sweet, 
Yet with a searching glance, and while we meet 

Thy bland and geutle smile, 

We feel a spirit’s presence, and we fear 
To utter aught unworthy of thine ear Tuynza 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
PYRAMUS AND THISBE. 
Quam Deus amat, moritur acolescens.—H 


In the far chambers of the radiant west, 
Was sinking to repose the golden sun; 
His red glance lingered on Euphrates’ breast 
And trembled on the fanes of Babylon, 
With beams that gladdened all they gazed upon: 
Thro’ fragrant gardens stole the south wind’s Sig 
Mild as a thought of some rich vision gone ; 
A spell seemed cast upon the o’er-arching sky, 
Lit by the magic power of sunset’s alchemy ! 


At such an hour, the mind's creative charm 
Sheds over earth a halo of delight; 

The heart, with rapture and with glory warm 
As the day yields unto the calm twilight, 

Thrills, while young fancy soars on pinions bright; 
And hope is lingering with her music there, 

With her dreams pictured to the spirit’s sight— 
Earth then seems Eden ; heaven is clear and fair; 
And ha!lowed stars look out from the blue fields of air 
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Yet unto hearts which have been stirred by love 
Like fount by wild-bird on its purple wing, 

How must the green earth's breast, the sky above 
At such an hour, to their imagining 

A rapt delirium to the spirit bring ! 
All things have gladness for the bounding soul 

The world is brightening with the hues of spring; 
As passion-tides through ardent bosoms roll, 
Spurning the bonds of clay, despising their contre 


And thus it was, when gentle Thisbe came, 
Musing in bliss, that golden evening-tide ; 
With sighs of fragrance, and with heart of flame 
To early love’s devotedness allied— 
A maid in beauty, destined for a bride! 
How thronged glad fancies to her ardent brain, 
As young birds, flower-like, in the air will glide, 
When leaves make music to the west wind’s strain 


Thus was her spirit fill’d with hopes and yearnings vai: 


Where was the loved one, while that maiden stood 
In her meek loneliness beside the tomb; 

While dread and fear, like an o’erpowering flood, 
Swept o’er her young heart with a sense of gloom 

While from her rose-leaf lip had passed the bloom, 
And the light from her enkindled eye ; 

Which no fond accent ever might relume : 
As the dun clouds when autumn-winds are high 
Shut out the crimson ray that gilds the evening sh» 


h, love! thine image is a shadow vain; 


An unsubstantial and delusive ray ; 
Once beaming kindly o’er youth's fresh domain 
And then for ever passing hence away, 
Leaving the spirit shut in walls of clay ! 


and save thee, or perish there toc 


Why should young hearts e’en bow them at thy shrin: 


Wedded to dust, united to decay ? 
Yet let the soul that loveth, not repine— 
Such was thy fate, fond Thisbe '—such is mine ' 


‘ 











